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From the Leisure Hour. 


A RAMBLE TO ROTTERDAM. 


If the Englishman abroad wishes to see a town 
intensely Dutch, we recommend him to visit Rot- 
terdam, in preference even to Amsterdam. Go 
to Rotterdam, and you may study every phase of 
Dutch character, and s€e every national peculi- 
arity, and specimens of every species of national 
work, A transit of less than twenty hours from 
Blackwall will bring you within sight of the coast 
of Holland; but the chances are ninety-nine to 
one, that you mistake it for a low thick bank of 
dirty yellow fog. Another half hour, and the 
steamer enters the shailow river Maas, twenty 
miles from the mouth of which lies Rotterdam, 
Now it is that you mentally repeat the graphic 
and most truthful lines in “ Goldy’s” noble didac- 
tic poem, * The Traveller :”— 


“To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 

Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire and usurps the shore, 
While the pent ocean rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ;* 
The slow canal, the yellow blossom’d vale, 
The willow tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil, 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain. 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here display’d.” 


| 
till you traverse their streets. They are built on) 
a dead level, and consequently present no points) 
of view. Neither from afar, nor near, neither 
from without nor within their limits, can you ever 
see more of them than the street you happen to) 
be in. The only way to obtain a view, is to! 
mount to the belfry of a church, and then you 
may count every chimney in the place. Conse- 
quently, the fine and picturesque effect produced 
| by the streets of a town being built on eminences 
and slopes, and rising undulating ground, is utter- | 
ly wanting. Whatever beauty a Dutch town 
may possess, it owes nothing to nature. We| 
have ofien wondered what the sensations of a| 
phlegmatic Hollander would be, if we whisked| 
him out of Rotterdam and dropped him on the) 
|summit of Calton Hill, and bade him gaze around | 
| him at romantic Edinburgh! We fancy he would | 
|be so astonished, that he would suffer his never-| 
| failing pipe to go out ere he recovered his breath, 
and twitched up his broeks / 

Landing at the Boompjes, a noble quay, we 
are at once favourably impressed by the civility | 
of the Custom-house officers, who examined our 
|luggage with a promptitude that we much wish| 
ithat the London Custom-house would condescend 
\to imitate, instead of keeping travellers dancing | 
attendance for hours, as once happened to our 
unfortunate self. And go where you will in Hol-| 
iland, you will meet with similar civility, but no 
servilitv, from Jan, the waiter (all waiters are 
called Jaz), up to Mynheer Unpronounceable, the 
great burgher, who owns a dozen streets and a| 
score of ships, Better still, you find plenty of) 
people to speak to you in English; and they will] 
get you a biefstuk, (as they know that English. | 
men live entirely on diefstuks), but alas! for the} 
toughness and insipidity thereof! Moreover, they 
admire England and Englishmen above all other} 
nations and people on earth, except, of course, 





in one focus. Here is his house—there is his 
delight, the garden—and a few paces beyond lies 
his richly-freighted ship, just returned from his 
own plantations in Java, The stolidity of the 
Dutch character has, we think, been vastly exag- 
gerated, and satirized with more wit than truth, 
[t is very true that the Dutchman’s disposition is 
solid, cautious, and somewhat phlegmatic, (and 
occasionally incredibly so), but he is not the au- 
tomaton generaily represented. He has his plea. 


sures, and he enjoys them too, quite as much as 


ourselves. He is an ardent reader, and is fre. 
quently familiar with the imaginative writings of 
all the best authors of England, France, and Ger- 
many; many of which are as well known and 
appreciated in Holland as in their respective 
countries. He is well educated, and his drawing. 
room displays as much taste as that of the refined 
Englishman, He is a liberal, ay, and a really 
munificent patron of the fine arts. With respect 
to his dress, it is all nonsense to imagine that the 
upper classes in Holland wear enormous breeches, 
and coats with buttons like saucers, as we see 


them represented in pictures and on the stage, 


The fact is, they dress just like other gentlemen 
and ladies in any civilized country; and they 
bear themselves the same in society, If you 
met a young Holland gentleman, and did not 
previously know him for such, you would never 
set him down for a Dutchman, for he is often 
exceedingly lively and animated. We remember 
once having a long chat in French with a most 
intelligent and vivacious young man, and fully 
supposed we were conversing with a “live 
Frenchman,” until he set us right with the infor. 
mation that he was a native of Amsterdam, and 
had lived there all his life. 

There are very few wheeled vehicles to be met 
with in the streets of Rotterdam, but sledges are 
|more frequent, and occasionally carriages drawn 





their own darling tract of sand, and their own| by dogs. The roads are frequently paved with 
countrymen. The nationality of Hollanders is) brick, to facilitate locomotion, There is no deaf- 
most intense. ‘The love of country with them is|ening din and rattle on the pavement, and you 
no mere intangible idea, but something which is| feel very thankful for its absence. The great 
a part of themselves, a feeling they inhale with) variety of architecture, sometimes ludicrously 
every breath they draw. Their patriotism has| fantastic, and the originality of the ornaments 
often been splendidly manifested, especially dur-| and curious blending of colours on the exterior of 
ing the wars with Napoleon. the houses, impart a picturesque aspect to the 

Almost every street in Rotterdam has a broad| streets. Little mirrors obliquely project at every 
and deep sluggish canal running through it ; and| window, that the inmates may see at a glance 
the vessels poke their bowsprits up to the very} whatever is passing. ‘The great nuisance in pro- 


windows of the fantastically painted gabled houses, 
As you approach close to Rotterdam, you see | 


; ; : Dutch cleanliness has been a proverb any time 
fleets of small craft, and abundant signs of the| f : 


5 : ithis three hundred years; and it needs only a 
existence of a numerous and busy population ; but | 


h ; seg hers glance at their vessels, to be satisfied that it is) 
he ere is the city itself? You behold ranges of| wel) founded. There is hardly a Dutch craft! 
houses and warehouses, but there is nothing to} .q.at in these canals but what looks as if it had’ 
indicate that the city lies beyond, except the tall 


|. > | 
; |just come out of a glass case. The bulwarks and | 
quaint steeples of the churches surmounted by | 


gilded balls, and vanes, and weather-cocks, and 


‘blocks are scraped and varnished till you can see | 


| your face as in a mirror, and there is less dust) 





all sorts of fantastic things, brightly flashing in| 


menading the streets, or in sitting in the rooms 
at your inn, or any place of public resort, is the 
fume of tobacco. Everybody seems to smoke 
from morning till night; and sometimes a little 
urchin of five or six years old consumes as many 
cigars per day. ‘The burgher never crosses his 
threshold without his pipe in hand, 
charm of existence would vanish were tobacco to 
It is of course very cheap—six- 


The great 


cease to prow. 


the sunbeams, Dutch cities are alike in this re- 
Spect. You are sceptical of-their actual existence 
—_— 

* This is not a poetic exaggeration. The sea is ac- 
tually higher than the land oa many parts of the coast, 
and nothing but the dikes prevents it from inundating 


the country—an accident which sometimes happens in 
stormy weather, 


ane ead 


on the decks than in many a drawing-room. Rows! pence, and even fourpence per {b.—and the great 
‘of lime trees are planted along the edges of the | excuse for smoking it is, that the humidity of the 
|\canals—their stems serving as mooring posts for! atmosphere absolutely necessitates its use for 
the shipping—and in front of most of the houses} health’s sake, We think there is some truth in 
are gardens of tulips, and all sorts of bright,| this, for the climate in Holland is exceedingly 
| gaudy flowers, with summer-houses and Chinese| trying for many months in the year. But the 
pavilions for smoking. ‘The Dutcn merchant) Hollander knows not the meaning of moderation 
thus manages to combine business and pleasre| in the gratification of more than one of his physi- 
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an example. He devours a perfectly amazing 
quantity of all sorts of pickled trash daily, almost 
hourly. 
merely portly mynheers, but young ladies, take 
hold of a jar of gherkins and cabbage, and munch | 
away for half an hour ata time. This depraved) 
and almost disgusting taste is acquired from in- 
fancy, and may be said to be hereditary. That 
it is highly pernicious, cannot be doubted—much 
more so than tobacco, It is no marvel that che- 
mists’ shops abound, and that all ranks are con- 
tinually swallowing drugs to counteract the evil 
effect of being overgorged with pickles and sour- 
kraut ! 

The lower orders in Rotterdam, and all Dutch| 
cities, seem to live very hardly. Provisions are 
generally dear, and they exist almost solely on 
coffee, coarse bread, a little cheese, cabbage, and 
fruits, The latter are amazingly plentiful and 
cheap. The very hedges in the country are 
planted full of fruit trees. One great drawback 
to the pleasure of living in Holland, that must be) 
felt to be appreciated in its magnitude, is the scar- 
city, or rather the absolute non-existence, of wa- 
ter for drinking. It is highly dangerous to drink 
the water of the country, ‘That used at the ho- 
tels, and in private families, is brought in stone 
botiles from Germany. 

There are railroads from Rotterdam to the 
Hague, Utrecht, Amsterdam, &c. ; but if the tour- 
ist has time, and wishes to see the country and 
enjoy himself, let him by all means preler the 
trek-shutts, or canal barges, which are very com- 
fortable old-fashioned conveyances, and go at the 
rate of four or five miles per hour, A striking 
object is commonly to be met with, in the shape 
of an immense raft of timber from the upper 
Rhine, the produce of forests growing in the val- 
leys of the Murg and the Neckar. Cubins are} 
built on the raft for the accommodation of the 
navigators, who frequently number one hundred 
to ove hundred and filty. ‘The cost of travelling 
by the trekshuit is 1d. English, per mile. 

Whether you travel by water or by land, every 
mile you go {rom Rotterdam takes you through a/| 
most fruitiul country; and what astonishes an 
Englishman very much is, to see dense woods| 
and charming old lanes—real old English lanes 
in every respect! ‘Then there are endless or- 
chards bending beneath the weight of fruit, and 
countless picturesque windmills, and delightful 
meadows, and charming villas, and neat cottages, 
and cosy tempting farm-houses with storks nest. 
ling their young on the chimney tops, and home-| 
steads, and cattle, and all the accessories of a} 
beautiful and interesting landscape. Never more 
tell us about the dulness of Dutch scenery! The 
dulness certainly exists, not in the country, but 
with the spectator who views everything through 
a prejudiced vision, 

A traveller should somehow manage to pass a 








An Englishman stands aghast to see not/ were spoken in his hearing. 
| Deity were profanely spoken on Monday 136 





gala day in a Dutch village or small country 
town, to see the peasantry in their holiday attire 
—the girls in red caps—the women with hoops of 
silver, and even broad plates of gold, in some in- 
stances, on their heads, and heavy ear-rings, and 
other glittering ornaments—and the men and 
boys with gaudy purple vests, and crimson neck- 
erchiefs, and jackets and trowsers with rows of 
bright metal buttons. ‘The carillons, or chimes, 


cal tastes ; take the practice of eating pickles as| the Franklin county (Vt.) Herald, while stoppin cipitate flight, without waiting to identify the dis. 


at a hotel in one of the most populous towns in 
Vermont, took pains to count the oaths whieh 
The names of the 


times, Tuesday 297, Wednesday 148, Thursday 
369, Friday 191, Saturday 205, and Sunday 
331. The prevalence of this vice is a disgrace- 
ful feature of the age.—D. News. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Small Pox among the Chippewas, 


It does certainly appear to be the sad and af- 
fecting destiny of most of our aboriginal tribes to 
waste away, and probably ultimately become 
extinct, under the operation of the various adverse 
circumstances to which they are exposed. 

The prevalence among them from time to time 
of diseases, which their ignorance and rude man- 
ner of life make incalculably more destructive 
than is now happily the case in civilized commu- 
nities, contributes greatly to the anticipated mel- 
ancholy result. ‘The following narrative of the 
recent sufferings of the Chippewas, extracted by 
one of our daily papers from the St. Paul (Mine- 
sota) Democrat, of Fourth month 20th last, will 
be read with painful interest. 


‘‘The Democrat contains a long and interest- 
ing report from Dr. T. T. Mann, who was ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, to 
visit and vaccinate the Chippewa Indians on the 
St. Croix, We extract the greater part of it: 

“On the morning of the 25th March, J. H. 
Day, M.D., with Paul Beaulieu, Government in- 
terpreter, left St, Paul in a two-horse conveyance, 
provisioned with an outfit for a long, hard ser- 
vice. On the morning of the 27th, they were 
compelled, from the flooded and broken state of 
the country, to abandon the team, and take into 
service two ‘ Coureurs des Bois’ to assist in car- 
rying their cooking utensils, bedding and provi- 
sions, and continued their journey on foot. 

“Some distance from the Falls of St. Croix, 
the party fell in with and vaccinated a small band 
of 21 Indians. These poor creatures were ina 
state of painful apprehension from the approach 
of small-pox ; had sad stories to relate of the ter- 
rible effects of the scourge that had visited their 
people further up the country, and were very 
profuse in expressions of gratitude for the aid 
and security thus unexpectedly conferred upon 
them by the Superintendent. 

‘Guided by reports as to the present most pro- 
bable habitat of other bands, our party, after 
great difficulty and danger, on account of floating 
ice, crossed the river, and soon fell in with the 
mail carrier from La Pointe, who had traversed a 
great part of the Indian country, From him they 
had the gratification to learn that the La Pointe 
county funds had been used in procuring the In- 
dians in that vicinity vaccination, and carrying 
into effect such other sanitary measures as be- 
came necessary to arrest the pestilence, Out of 
this little isolated community twenty-seven per- 
ished, and-the remainder are represented to be in 


| Indians from a half breed there residing. 


| 








——— 


ease, frequently throwing away their blankets, 
and refusing to touch, or take with them anything 
| belonging to the camp. 

“The sick were left alone in the wilderness, in 
the terrible conflict for life. ‘The husband aban. 
doned his wife, the mother her helpless offspring, 
\the son his aged parents, regardless in the super. 
stitious fear that fell upon them, of all the prompt. 
ings of natural affection, and the obligations of 
duty in their wild disorderly retreat. 

“On the 30th, our party operated upon forty. 
five, and the next morning, a few others receivin 
the grateful intelligence of relief at hand, follow. 
ed and were vaccinated. The mortality in this 
vicinity had been very great. Some distance 
further, toward evening, our party saw near a 
lumbering camp, a squalid old woman, who had 
icrept from the thicket, as if in the last extreme, 
to seek assistance from any whites that might be 
passing. She was the wretched remnant and 
|only survivor of a large family. Crouched upon 
her haunches, by the smouldering embers of a 
deserted camp fire, covered with rags, her face 
hideously marked, her disordered hair hanging 
in knotted ropes about her shoulders, she sat mo. 
tionless, steadfastly gazing upon the vacancy be. 
fore her. Her family all lay dead, most of them 
yet upon the surface. She had hidden beneath 
dried leaves and grass, corpse after corpse, till her 
istrength failed, from disease, want of sustenance 
and assistance, and she could bury no more, 
Even the stimulus of hope had died out. Aban- 
doned by all her relatives, connexions and friends, 
she was left alone in the dreary solitude of the 
forest with no companion but death, 

** All that humanity could dictate, and sympa- 
thizing hearts prompt to arouse her to a sense of 
her existence, and call off her mind from its sad 
broodings over the picture about her, was done, 
but to no purpose. She looked at no one—not 
the movement of an eye, the motion of a muscle, 
nor change of position indicated a consciousness 
of the approach of strangers. The last tie that 
bound her to life had broken, her heart crushed, 
and she sat an almost inanimate monument of 
despair. 

“Continuing onward, whenever squads of In- 
dians were met, they at once would eagerly inquire 
if our party were fleeing from the small-pox, and 
when told the object of their visit, were not less 
gratified than surprised at the concern manifest 
ed for their sufferings by the Superintendent, re- 
counting other acts of his kindness and thought- 
fulness in supplying them with goods in their ex- 
treme destitution, and sending back a profusion 
of really sincere acknowledgments for the same. 

‘“‘ The party now setoff for Yellow Lake, where 
they expected to gain definite.intelligence of other 
Here 
were a few, who were immediately operated upon, 
and by this time our travellers were so crippled 
by walking through marshes, copse, and streams, 
that their sufferings were almost intolerable, They 





|now learned the fate of the Puck-wa-wan band, 


At the breaking out of the disease, this band num- 


a very destitute, enfeebled and needy condition. | bered fifty-four souls, all of whom perished but 


“ Again, the party fell in with a Mr. Ryan, | seven. 
who had witnessed to some extent the ravages of| out of two lodges thirteen died. 
He says the encampments are all) geurs push forward, and at night, Dr. Day writes 


the disease. 
broken up and deserted; the bands, scattered in 


At Clear Lake, a short distance further, 
Again the voya- 


| of this tramp, ‘I was so exhausted wading through 


then sound sweetly from every belfry ; and in no| detached families, crept away in the most seclud-| mud, brush-wood, and clambering over fallen 
country in the world is the art of chime-playing | ed, least frequented, and least accessible nooks of|timber, that [ felt it impossible to take another 


brought to such perfection. It is, indeed, a treat 


the forest. The Indian has become so frantic 


to hear the evening chimes of the churches both| {rom dread of the contagion, that so soon as the 


in the villages and towns, 
oo 


malady makes its appearance in a lodge, the 
doomed victim is instantly abandoned to lus fate, 


| Step, and that a man must be animated by a spirit 
| for something nobler than a love of money to be 
jenabled to relish such a trip,’ 

la Learn that Indians are 30 miles up Tamarac 


Statistics of Profanity.—A correspondent ofthe terror-stricken families making the most pre-|Creek, Snow falls eight inches—travel all day. 


—— 
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Found encampments, and preparations for sugar-| ply right and in accordance with the Divine law, 
making—all deserted. Still continue forward in|as they are to pursue the éourse they imagine 
pursuit. Mr. Breaulieu thinks they are not far/will most conduce to their material prosperity. 
distant. Dr, Day remains in camp, while Mr, B.| Hence, nations and States often have to realize 
travels on all night, overtakes and vaccinates|by bitter experience that “ the way of the trans- 


forty-eight. 

“ Having now, with almost incredible hardships 
and severe exposure, explored all the country 
within the prescribed limits of the instructions, 
operating upon all Indians discovered, and send- 
ing virus to many bands and families beyond said 
limits, our party gladly turned their faces home- 
ward, which trip was less painful than the out- 
ward, by being able to purchase a canoe high up 
the St. Croix, in which they reached the stage 
route. 7 

“In justice to the chief Nah-ga-nub, I should 
add, in his own language, his compliments to the| 
Governor: * He wishes me to express his sincere 
thanks to his Great Father, for the interest he has 
manifested in our behalf. I am anxious to take 
him by the hand and shake it heartily.” He goes 
on to say, and wishes it related, ‘ that the course 
of the present Superintendent gives him a supe- 
rior claim to their gratitude and affections over 
all his predecessors. They can almost forget the 
wrongs inflicted by fraudulent devices of cralty 

rsons, in their regard for the present Executive, 
and the confidence his benevolent measures in- 
spire.’ ” 


For ‘“* The Friend.” 
Sentiment on Slavery in Virginia, 


“There is not more than one man in ten in the State 
who owns slaves, and there is no one who does not own 
slaves, and but few who do own them, who do not say 
in their hearts, and tacitly admit in their conversation, 
that slavery is a curse to the State, retarding her pro- 
gress, her intelligence, her population, her wealth, and 
her happiness. These are facts known to every man, 
and hinted about at the corners; but many men are too 
timid to speak them out plainly. 

“Ts there any one in this State who does not know 
that Virginia is the most desirable part of the country 
for the residence of man, and yet that it does not con- 
tain one-fourth the people on the same space as any one 
of the free States? Is there any one who does not know 
that Western Virginia has increased twice as fast as 
Eastern Virginia in population and wealth, and yet that 
there is no other reason for that increase except that 
slavery is far less? Is there any one who does not 
know that Norfolk has the best harbour in the world, 
and yet that it is a village smaller than Wheeling, while | 
it should be, and would but for slavery, be larger than 
New York? You may ask why this effect is produced 
by slavery. The reason is plain. The slaveholders 
will not work. They give their time, when they have 
arrived at mature years to idleness, pleasure hunting, 
political ambition, the entertainment of their friends, to 
desultory reading or dissipation. They regard labour 
as only fit for slaves, and look with contempt or com- 
passion upon those who have no slaves, and must there- 





|he should become a cast-away. 





fore labour. Under these circumstances, the great 
commercial, manufacturing, mechanical, and agricultu- 
ral class are scarce. To use a common phrase, they 
have no middle class. In other words they have no 
class who look seriously to the great duties of life, and 
discharge them faithfully.”— Wheeling ( Va.) Times. 


Notwithstanding the bold and uncompromising 
front which slaveholders present in all their 


gressor is hard,” and to learn wisdom in the 
school of adversity. Happy will it be for our 
Southern brethren, and for the whole country, if 
a conviction that slavery is not only a political, 
but a grievous moral evil, should become so gen- 


eral among them as to lead to the early adoption | 


of measures tending to its removal, * 


——=<—— 


For “* The Friend.’ 
The Christian Armour. 


“For the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong 
holds, casting down imaginations and every high thing 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ.”——-2 Cor. x. 4, 5. 

Being made a witness through the powerful 
operation of the Spirit of the living God, of the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Satan within him- 
self, and knowing the wiles of an unwearied ene- 
my, the apostle was constrained to counsel his 
brethren, and failed not to warn them of the dan- 
gers that lay in their way; by no means assur- 
ing them of an easy conquest over the powers of 
darkness, but rather apprising them of the exceed- 
ing strength of the enemies they had to oppose ; 
under a sense of which, in another epistle he en- 
joins them “to put on the whole armour of God, 
that they may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil.” ‘ Stand therefore, having your loins 
girt about with Truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of Peace ; above all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked ; 
and take the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God, praying 
always with all prayer and supplication in the 
spirit, and watching thereunto with all persever- 
ance and supplication for all saints.” 

He also felt the necessity of minding closely his 
own standing, lest after having preached to others 
When we con- 
sider the many things which there are at the pre- 
sent day, to draw us aside from the steadfast 
maintenance of the faith once delivered to the 
saints; the many by-paths that are enticing the 
feet of the unwary traveller, and which, though 
seeming at first to deviate but little, will be found 
ultimately to lead far away from the path of safe- 
ty, even landing those who pursue them, in the 
chambers of death; ought we not to be incited 
to exceeding vigilance, lest he who by his arts, 
prevailed over our first parents, and who from that 
day to this has been unremitting in his efforts to 
allure to destruction the children of men, should 
succeed in inducing us to believe it is better with 
us than it really is; and thus by lulling us into a 
fancied security, obtain an easy victory, and lead 
us captive at his will. It was through a remark- 








contests with the North, respecting the institu-|able display of Divine power that our forefathers 
tion of slavery, reflecting men among them can-|in religious profession were raised up to be a peo- 
not wholly shut their eyes upon its evil effects,| ple, and were enabled clearly to uphold the stand- 
nor fail to discover that it is a curse in whatever|ard of righteousness in the midst of a crooked 
community it exists, The preceding article from| and perverse nation, and though as to the outward 
the Wheeling Times, which is said to be an influ-| there may seem at the present time to be but little 
ential paper, doubtless represents correctly the| suffering attendant upon walking in the way of 
sentiments of a numerous, and we would hope an| Truth ; if we are so favoured as to have our eyes 
increasing class, not only in Virginia, but also in| anointed with the eye-salve of the kingdom, we 
Kentucky and several other slaveholding States, | shall see that suffering is stil the portion of the 

Unhappily, people associated in communities| righteous, and that in the midst of a day of easy 
are not so much guided in their conduct, by an| profession of the name of Christ, if we would be 


him. “Ye are they who have continued with 
me in my temptations, and [ appoint unto you a 
kingdom, even as my Father hath appointed unto 
me.” This was the language of our blessed Re- 
deemer to his few despised disciples, and will 
doubtless be applicable to such in this day as are 
found faithful to him,—prelerring to dwell with 
His lowly seed, though under oppression, to being 
made in any degree partakers of a rejoicing which 
they cannot feel to be from Him. Let us then 
“gird up the loins of our minds, watch and be 
sober,” and in a time of mournful degeneracy 
from the life and power of godliness, be duly 
awakened to a sense of the dangers which attend 
us, lest unhappily we should sleep the sleep of 
death, and by disregarding the day of our visita- 
tion, the things which belong to our peace be for- 
ever hidden {rom our eyes. 

The Lord will have a tried people, and if it is 
our happy privilege to be of this number, it must 
be by yielding ourselves to His divine disposal, 
and being willing to suffer whatever He may per- 
mit to come upon us for our allegiance to His 
cause ; and though “ His way may be in the sea, 
and His path in the great waters,” yet in His 
adorable mercy He will still condescend safely to 
lead His humble obedient children, For “the 
Lord's portion is his people, Jacob is the lot of 
his inheritance. He found him in a desert land, 
in a waste howling wilderness, He led him about. 
He instructed him. He kept him as the apple of 
His eye. As an eagle stirreth up her nest, flut- 
tereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her 
wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings, 
so the Lord alone did lead him, and there was 
no strange god with him.” 

The Lord is the same; he changeth not; he 
will not give his glory to another, nor his praise 
to graven images; and as in days past he pre- 
served Daniel in the lion’s den, and Shadrach, 
Mesheck and Abednego, in the midst of the burn- 
ing fiery furnace, even so he is now able to work 
for his poor and afflicted, yet faithful children, so 
as not to suffer a hair of their heads to be 
harmed, while standing for his testimony ; and as 
they follow Him who is the spiritual Moses, to 
give them the victory over all their enemies, and 
to strengthen them to put to flight the armies of 
the aliens, by means of those weapons which “ are 
not carnal, but mighty through God, to the pull- 
ing down of strong holds, casting down imagina- 
tions and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.” To whom with the eternal Father be 
offered all worship both now and forever, Amen. 

N. Jersey, Fifth mo., 1854. 

—_ 


For *‘ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM STOCKDALE, 


Among the early converts to the spiritual doc- 
trines of the gospel as preached by George Fox, 
was William Stockdale. Of the place of his 
birth I find no account; but it appears that about 
1657-9, he was living in Scotland, where he par- 
ticipated in the persecution which the intolerant 
priests and professors of that country meted out, 
whilst they had the power, to all who differed 
from them in religious faith. 

On one occasion, he with John Bowran feeling 
a concern.to go to Strathaven, in Lanark, on a 
market-day, declared in the market-place the 
everlasting gospel, as the Lord gave them ability. 
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' | vouchsafed to lead man in the path of righteous- 
which brings salvation hath appeared unto all|ness on earth, and to an eternal inheritance in 


men, and so would make the apostle a liar and|glory, William Stockdale and he would have 
false minister, who saith, 2 Tim, xi., ‘The grace|agreed. But in the terms he enunciated his 
of God that bringeth salvation, hath appeared | opinions, they could not agree. The light ol 


a similar character, were thus transported, at 
some far distant period, when most of America 
was still a vast ocean. In melting, the bergs 
often assume the most fantastic shapes, Some 
‘look like floating towns, with towers, pinnacles, 





those there gathered, they were forcibly set upon|unto all men,’ Because they deny the apostle’s | Christ, as spoken of by William, was the purchase and | 
by some wicked people, who with staves and| doctrine, we deny them, of Christ’s death,—the means whereby man was tles. 
stones knocked them down several times. After} “Sixthly. They deny the doctrine of perfec-|made a partaker in the benefit of the one great Arat 
this cruel abuse, they were violently driven out o!|tion, which is the doctrine of Christ, who said, |offering,—and therefore in his view, it was all. bein; 
the town by the mob, some of whom continued to|*‘ Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- | sufficient for the work of salvation. On the other at be 
stone them. fect;> and ‘Be ye holy, forl am holy.’ This|hand, George Keith preached and dwelt much on conv 
The most of the Friends in those parts had| doctrine the apostles walked in, and spake amongst |the outward sufferings of Christ; and though he | and 
been previously excommunicated. Some friendly | those that were perfect, 1 Cor. ii. 6 ; and laboured | acknowledged the light of Christ also, yet drew T 
persons were excommunicated for entertaining|to present every man -perfect in Christ Jesus.|such palpable distinctions between them, that inde 
Quakers, some for denying the tyrannical power | Because they [the priests] are not found in this} William told him he was preaching two Christs, ever 
of the presbytery, some for denying that Matthew, | labour, but cry against it, and preach up sin for|This at least George Keith charged him with fog, 
Mark, Luke and John, were the gospel,—the gos-| life, which is a doctrine of devils; therefore we|saying, calling him “ an ignorant heathen,” on s 
pel being, they said, in the language of Scripture, | deny them. William Stockdale whilst sensible of the sound. war 
the power of God. ‘Thirty-three were excommu-| ‘Seventhly. They run into Cain’s way, and |ness of the views he had intended to convey, was dow 
nicated on charge of saying, that the priests who) run greedily after rewards and covetousness, con-|very willing to acknowledge and take back any and 
preached up that men must continue to sin during| trary to the apostle, who said he coveted no man’s | words which in the warmth of controversy he might on | 
life, were ministers of the man of sin. gold, silver, nor apparel, ‘ Acts xx. 23; therefore | have uttered, if they made any of his friends un. by | 
On another market-day, William Stockdale| we deny them. easy. George Keith however, was not so tract. bull 
with many others, holding a religious meeting in| “Kighthly, They are made ministers by the|able. He was affronted at the judgment of the pea 
the grave-yard of Strathaven, a rude company o!/| will of man, and persecute and rail against such| meeting that he must acknowledge his fault “ in 
the priests’ hearers came with stones and staves, | as fear God, and are of an honest conversation ;|his indecent expressions to William Stockdale, 
and with violence and bloodshed broke up the| therefore we deny them, he being his elder in Truth and in years,” 
meeting. Not content with this, they continued; “Ninthly. They add too, and diminish from| The time was drawing nigh in which William 
their assaulis, driving the poor bruised and beaten|the scriptures, unto whom the plagues of God are | Stockdale must go to give an account of the deeds req 
worshippers some distance from the town. At|due; therefore we deny them. done in the body. He was poor in this world in me 
another time under a religious concern, he stood] ‘Tenthly, They are such as Ezekiel cries|his old age, and if the kindly aid of his brethren tion 
in the yard of the steeple-house of Damanoy ; and| against, 34, that feed with the fat and clothe with| had not interposed, his declining days would have to 
as he was in the ability received, declaring the|the wool, and make a prey of the people ; there-|been marked by privation. But he was beloved ha 
Truth to those who were passing by, the priest| fore we deny them, and respected, and through the kindness of his ho 
came, who encouraged the people to beat him, At| “Eleventhly, They keep the drunkards, swear- | Friends, and the merciful overshadowings of his ou 
this, some of the elders of the congregation, and | ers, liars, proud, covetous, and all manner of vile| blessed Saviour, whom he had long endeavoured sus 
other hard-hearted people, assailed him, violently | persons in their assemblies, and cast out those|to serve, he had needful comforts allotted, and the sel 
knocking him down, Whilst in this posilion,| that fear God, and are of honest conversation ;|joy that maketh truly rich, and whereunto no the 
some of them placed their feet on him, and some| therefore we deny them, sorrow is added. mi 
plucked much hair from his head. The demon-| ‘ Written by one that worships God in spirit] He was buried in Philadelphia, Seventh month of 
stration of their wicked will to injure him was ap-|and in truth, and denies all false worship which | 23d, 1693, it. 
parent, and some exclaimed, ‘ He is killed.” The} men set up; and is also a witness for God aguinst —— si 
Lord however, preserved him, although he was| deceit and deceivers, by name Prem the Pubite Letge. pe 
not able to speak, nor rise from the ground, for Witt, Srockpa.e.” lecbergs in the Atlantic. re 
a long time. “The 26th of the last month Every ship from Europe brings accounts of an th 
Towards the close of 1659, a book giving an| Called February, 1697.” unusual quantity of icebergs in the Atlantic, It in 
account of the persecution of Friends in Scotland,} William Stockdale soon afterwards was living |is probable that the north-westerly winds, which “ 
was published, in which William Stockdale gave|in Ireland, where persecution again became his|have prevailed in this latitude to such an extraor- la 
the reasons why Friends denied the priests. portion, Whiting says of him, that ‘ he travelled | dinary degree this winter, have raged also in the uy 
“First. They are teachers that walk in the| much in the service of Truth in England and| Arctic circle; have set the ice-fields in motion lo 
steps of the Pharisees, that Christ cried ‘ woe’| Scotland, and was very serviceable, especially in| earlier than common; and have filled the Atlantic s( 
against. Matt. xxiii. 6. They stand praying in| Scotland,—and also in Ireland where he dwelt.” | with drifting bergs and pack. b 
the synagogues, and are called of men, master,| He belonged to Charlemount meeting. He was} The origin of these ice-mountains was longa Pp 
contrary to Christ’s command to his ministers,| one of those concerned in publishing in 1680, the subject of controversy. By some persons the . 
‘Be not ye called master.’ Because they are|last book devoted to Friends’ sufferings in Ire-|berg was thought to be the result of months of t] 
such as break Christ’s command, therefore we} land, freezing in the open sea. By others, it was more 
deny them. Jn the year 1687, he removed to Pennsylvania. |correctly attributed to a land origin. Dr, Kane, c 
“Secondly. They preach another gospel than} When George Keith having imbibed various no-|the historian of the late American Expedition, has n 
the apostles did, saying, ‘Salvation is by the|tions on doctrinal points, and failing to be esteem- proved conclusively, by observations on the spot, b 
Scriptures,’ which is contrary to that held forth|ed a great leader amongst Friends, began to| that the iceberg has a similar origin with the gla- n 
by the prophet, Is, xlix. 6, who said Christ was|quarrel with them, he soon became dissatisfied | cier, being deposited on the sides, and in the val- 8 
given for salvation to the end of the earth. The| with the plain Quaker doctrine of William Stock- leys of Arctic mountains, and afterwards pushed 0 
aposile says there is no salvation in any other,|dale. ‘Towards the cluse of 1691, William, in| forward, exactly as glaciers are, down the slope h 
Acts iv, 12. Because they preach another gos-| speaking of the light of Christ, said it was ‘ suffi-| and along the gorge. As these valleys eventu- t 
pel; therefore we deny them. cient to salvation.” Meaning thereby the sound |ally open to the sea, the field of ice is finally ' 
“Thirdly. They say the Scriptures of the Old scripture doctrine, that the Spirit of the Lord| protruded into the water, where a part of it breaks t 
and New Testament is. the foundation for believ-| Jesus Christ, manifesting itself as a light in man, |off, at last, by its own weight, and is floated é 
ers to build upon,—contrary to the apostles’ doc-|is sufficient, if believed in and obeyed, to lead away. ‘The early navigators, seeing these enor- 1 
trine, who say, Christ is the foundation and chief| man aright in this life, and to secure him when| mous masses, called them in their native tongue, s 
corner-stone. Psalm exviii, 22; Acts iv.11; Rom.|time shall cease an admittance amongst the chil-/|* bergs,” or mountains, and by that name they | 
ix. 33; 1 Pet. ii. 7; Matt. xxi, 24. Because they|dren of God. ‘This doctrine of Christianity, long| have been known ever siuce. ;} 
hold out another foundation than the holy men of| held and advocated by George Keith, now offend-| Not unfrequently large masses of rock, which |  ¢ 
God did ; therefore we deny them. edhim. He declared ‘ that the light of Christ was|are frozen up in the glacier on land, are borne off 1 
ae Fourthly. They take hire for their preach- | not sufficient to salvation without something else.’| with the iceberg. As the berg melts, they drop ( 
ing, contrary to Christ’s command, who said to|If George Keith had said, that it was the one great away, and sink to the bottom of the sea, Geolo- I 
his ministers, ‘Freely ye have received, freely | offering of our Saviour that opened the way for|gists tell us that the huge boulders, which are ‘ 
give.” Because they neither receive freely, nor|man to obtain salvation, and that it was only in| often seen in the interior of this continent, hun- ‘ 
give freely : therefore we deny them, virtue of that offering that the light of Christ was|dreds of miles away {rom primitive formations of 
‘*Fifthly, They deny that the grace of God 
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and forts. Some near the shape of gigantic cas- 
tles. Some recall the fairy descriptions of the 
Arabian Nights, The temperature of the water 
being lower than that of the atmosphere, they melt 
at bottom faster than at top, and finally turn over, 
convulsing the deep for an immense circle around, 
and imperilling ships that happen to be near. 

The play of light on these bergs is, at times, 
indescribably beautiful. At other times, how- 
ever, the ice mountains move surrounded with 
fog, the offspring of their own evaporation ; and 
on such occasions, woe to the mariner who is not 
warned in time of the damp mist he sees settling 
down around, Alter traversing our eastern coasts, 
and assisting to make our springs later than those 
on the Pacific side, the bergs are melted down 
by the gulf stream, or borne off in greatly reduced 
bulks to the coasts of Ireland, where they disap- 
pear forever. 


oe 


EXCUSES. 


How prone are mankind to shrink from the 
requirements of duty, rather desiring the amuse- 
ments of this transitory existence than the qualifica- 
tion mercifully bestowed on those who seek aright, 
to do all that their blessed Lord calls for at their 
hands, and by which only they can perform it to his 
honour and glory, and to their own peace, When 
our duty is shown us, excuses are often readily 
suggested, even of a specious character ; perhaps a 
sense of our own unworthiness to be engaged in 
the work, is prominently arrayed before the 
mind by the enemy of all good, as well as a want 
of ability and qualification on our part to perform 
it, But what cruel insinuations! and only de- 
signed to rob us of happiness, by preventing the 
periormance of a reasonable service: for He who 
requires our obedience and devotion has declared 
that His yoke is easy and His burden light, and 
invites all with this kind and consoling language, 
“ Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and | will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me: for | am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” The truth is also unanimously attested 
by the servants of the gracious Helper of his 
people, that he requires nothing further than he 
enables us to perform, and that he richly rewards 
the faithful and all those who trust in him. 

Instead however, of submitting with a cheerfu! 
confidence in these blessed promises, to every 
manifested duty, and with a paramount desire to 
be enabled to do it acceptably, very prone is the 
natural mind to imagine, that this submis- 
sion must so completely place us out of the reach 
of terrestrial comfort as to destroy our greatest 
happiness below. 
the blindness and weakness of human nature, 
which so tenaciously clings to visible enjoyments, 
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that when it is necessary to sacrifice or forego 


any of them, it shrinks as though everything 
which conduces to the desirableness of life was at 
stake, forgetting that all power and strength be- 
longs to Him who calls for the surrender or the 


service, and that the cattle on a thousand hills are} 


at his disposal. The great and beneficent Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth, is abundantly able to 
open new treasures of enjoyment, infinitely sur- 
passing what we are capable of realizing in a 
State of nature. He is also faithful and true, 
seeking our best interest, and as we are obedient, 
will not fail to show us what wonders have been 
wrought for our advantage, even through a willing- 
ness on our part to comply with the offers of 
mercy ; and will give us “the oil of joy for mourn- 


ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit of| mercifully gathered among those who rest from 
heaviness,” 


This conclusion arises from| for more boarders than have yet been admitted. | 


















How many there have been, and doubtless are 
at the present day, who have found it very diffi- 
cult to resign the vanities and pleasures of the 
present world, when they were required to for- 
sake them, and to embrace the Truth in lowliness 
and simplicity, in order to become the humble and 
despised followers of the lowly Jesus. Siill this 
is equally important now as it ever was, for this 
solemn truth continues unalterable: “ Wide is 
the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to de- 
struction, and many there be which go in thereat. 
Because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.” 

And doubtless we shall realize to our inexpres- 
sible sorrow, if we neglect and despise the invi- 
tations of redeeming love, unto the supper, (like 
some formerly who were ready with excuses, though 
they appeared to be favoured and chosen indivi- 
duals,) that we shall be forever excluded, and the 
language go forth, “ none of these men that were 
bidden shall taste af my supper,” and the table 
will be filled with the poor, and the maimed, and 
the halt, and the blind, from the streets and the 
lanes of the city, and even from the highways 
and hedges, 


New York, Fifth mo., 1854. 


Our friend, Mary Elkinton, whose continued 
interest in the cause, which has so long engaged 
her attention, and whose experience so well qua- 
lified her for the service, having kindly offered 
her assistance in preparing for an increase of 
boarders, was there at this time, and was attack. 
ed with the prevailing fever. After several 
weeks’ illness she so far recovered as to be re- 
moved to her own home; and the health of the 
neighbourhood being restored, at a suitable time 
the school was again opened under the care of a 
Friend, who offered to take charge of it tempora- 
rily, which was very acceptable to the Com- 
mittee. 

The number of scholars has been gradually in- 
creasing, and at the last account the list included 
thirty pupils, ten of whom resided in the family, 
viz., six girls and four boys; but in consequence 
of the difficulty of crossing the Allegheny river 
during the winter season, the number in attend- 
ance has not averaged more than fifteen. It is 
proper to remark that most of these children have 
had very little opportunity of obtaining school in- 
struction, and they have therefore chiefly been 
engaged in acquiring a knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of education, Three read in the New 
‘Testament, siudy geography, and are pretty well 
advanced in arithmetic; three#read in the Select 
Reader, No, 1, are exercised in writing, and have 
made some progress in arithmetic; nine read in 
Easy Lessons, spell, and have commenced the 
study of arithmetic, The conduct and advance- 
ment of the children have been mostly satisfac. 
tory. In the evenings the girls are instructed in 
sewing or knitting, of which they have done a 
good deal during the winter; and they are also 
employed at times in some parts of the house- 


work, so as to train them to usefulness in this im- 
At that time a day school had been opened, and | portant department of domestic economy. Reli- 


a few girls from a distance admitted into the fami-| gious meetings have been held on Fifth-days in 
ly as boarders. As the house was not adapted | the school-house, and on First-days at the dwell- 
for a large family, it soon became apparent that/ ing, the children generally sitting quietly, and in 
more room would be required for the comfortable| a manner becoming the occasion. 
accommodation of the proposed boarding-school.| Although it is cause of much satisfaction, that 
The Committee, in anticipation of this, had made} the school is again in successful operation, yet it 
some preparation for the enlargement of the build-| will be remembered that the present is only a 
ing; and during the past year, a new wing has| temporary arrangement, and that the Committee 
been erected on the west side of the house, twen-|are very desirous of obtaining the services of a 
ty feet by twenty-five, the first floor to be used as| suitable person to take charge of it; and also of 
a collecting-room, and the second as a lodging-|a Friend and his wife to aid in the management 
| room for the girls, of the farm and of the domestic concerns ; and 

The east wing, thirty feet by twenty-one, for-| will be glad to receiye early applications for those 
merly used as an out-kitchen and wood-house,| stations {rom such as may feel drawn to engage 
has been raised so as to correspond in height|in this useful aud benevolent work. 
with the west wing. ‘The kitchen has been en- Rebecca Cope, who was an acceptable assistant 
larged and entirely refitted, and a lodging-room|in the concern, requesting to be released, lefi the 
for the boys finished over it, making ample room| settlement last summer, and Sarah Easilack ex- 
pressing a willingness to return, is now usefully 
engaged there, 

During part of the past year a school was kept 
at Horse Shoe Bend for the children of that vi- 
cinity, but it has been discontinued for the pre- 
sent, and some of the children received as board- 
ing scholars into the family at Tunessassah. ‘The 
amount of farming among the natives during the 
|past season, was greater than usual, and their 
crops were good, so that they have been enabled 
to get through the winter comlortably. The 


continued resolution of many of them against the 
lued friend, Susanna L, Wood, was likewise re-|use of spirituous liquors, and their improvements 


moved after a short illness. She was a faithful|in habits of industry, afford encouragement to 
and efficient helper in the important service en-| persevere in the benevolent work of meliorating 
trusted to us by the Yearly Meeting; and while| the condition of this deeply injured people, espe- 
we deeply feel her loss, we are comforted in be-|cially as they are at this time greatly exposed to 
lieving, that having been earnestly engaged in| temptation by the introduction into their neigh- 
doing her work in the day time, she has been|bourhood of men of loose morals, engaged in 
constructing a railroad through their reservatiou, 

From the Report of the Committee, who ex- 


—=>— 


Report of the Indian Committee. 


The Committee for the Gradual Civilization 
and Improvement of the Indian Natives, Report: 
That at the time of presenting the last account 
of our proceedings to the Yearly Meeting, the 
farm and school at Tunessassah were under the 
care and direction of our Friends, John and Su- 


‘sanna L, Wood, who were assisted by Rebecca 
Cope. 





The dining-room has also been enlarged, and| 
other improvements were completed last fall, and_| 
a few additional children were received, 

But the school had not been long in operation, 
when it pleased Him, whose ways are inscrutable, 
to visit the neighbourhood with sickness; and it 
was thought best to close the school, and return 
the children to their parents. It is with feelings 
of sorrow we advert to this afflicting visitation, 
during which, not only a considerable number of 
the natives were taken off by death, but our va- 








their labours, and whose works do follow them. 
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; | 
amined the account of our Treasurer, it appears 


that on the 8th instant, there was in his hands a 
cash balance of $437.50, and securities amount- 
ing to 12,938 dollars, 
Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee, 
Tuomas Evans, Clerk, 
Philada., Fourth mo. 13th, 1854. 





For “The Friend.’ 
SCHUYLKILL WATER, 


The citizens of Philade'phia for many years 
past have enjoyed the great advantage of an abun- 
dant supply of wholesome water, but the opinion 
has of late been gaining ground, that its quality 
was deteriorating, in consequence of the large 
quantity of impure water pumped into the Schuy!l- 
kill river from the coal mines, and the establish- 
ment of manufacturing towns upon its banks, The 
City Councils have consequently had under con- 
sideration the practicability of resorting to some 
mode of filtration, by means of which the water 
might be improved. With the view of ascertain- 
ing the necessity for such a proceeding, which it 
was found would be attended with much difficulty 
and heavy expense, the Superintendent of the 
Water Works rec@nily procured an analysis of 
the water by Professors Booth and Garrett, and 
the result has been printed by order of Councils, 
These chemists give the following as a compara- 
tive analysis made at different periods by Profes- 
sors Boye, Silliman, and themselves, 











1842, 1845. 1854, 

Boye. Silliman. B. § G. 
Potassa, . 0.114 0.187 
Soda, . 0.341 1.039 0.261 | 
Lime, 1.226 1.048 1.404 
Magnesia, : . . 0.230 0.188 0.696 | 
Alumina and oxide of iron, 0.077 0.068 
Sulphuric acid, 0.302 0.038 1.417 
Chlorine, . 0.080 0.096 0.168 
Silica, . 0.395 0.081 1.080 | 
Carbonic acid, 1.290 1.690 0.681 
Organic matter, » 0.036 1.240 __ trace. 

4.091 5.420 5.962 











In their report they express the opinion, “ that 
the Schuylkill water has deteriorated in no im- 
portant respects, from its former excellent quality ; 
and that from the nature of its small contents of 
mineral matter, and its unusual freedom from or- 
ganic matter, it is superior to most waters for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes ; that from 
the nature and quantity of its mineral contents, 
it is unnecessary to adopt a system of filtration 
to improve its quality ; and lastly, a comparison 
of the past and present, leads to the inference, 
that no plan of improving the water will be re- 
quired for many years to come.” 

It appears from the analysis that the mineral 
impurities of the water are increasing, though by 
no means so rapidly as many feared. The in- 
crease is most observable in the proportions of 
sulphuric acid, silica, and magnesia. We are 
however assured, that our Schuylkill water is 
still much purer than the best filtered water with 
which London is supplied. * 





The Winter in Italy—The Newark Adverti- 
ser has a correspondent in Florence, whose letters 
are always of interest. In his last communica- 
tion, dated January 6th, he writes: 

The winter is unusually severe in Italy. Cold 
winds and rains have prevailed during the last 
month, and on Wednesday morning (29:h), we 


found the city, its buildings, walls, streets, trees, | 


&c., completely covered with a thick coat of snow, 
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|surrounding country looked more like a dreary | 
‘scene in the hill country of New Jersey, than| 
‘sunny Italy,” and there was even more snow at 
| Leghorn and along the Mediterranean than here. 
|The next morning the mercury in Fahrenheit 
stood at 4 degrees below freezing point, and on 
Saturday fell 2 degrees lower. 

The passes of the Alps are clothed with snow, 
so that the mails from France and England are 
habitually several days behind time.—D. News. 





For ** The Friend.” 


Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, after his 
resurrection appeared to his disciples, and said 
junto them: ‘‘Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, | 
| until ye be endued with power from on high.’ The 
| necessity for this qualification “ from on high” has 
always been believed in by the Society of Friends, 
that all who engage in the Lord’s work should 
first feel this holy and living power moving them 
thereto, and more especially ministers of the gospel 
jand word of everlasting life. Isaac Penington, a 
man of a clear understanding, and deep in reli- 
gious experience, says, * The true ministers of the 
gospel, the ministers of the new covenant, were 
ordained and appointed of God to be ministers of 
light, ministers of righteousness, ministers of the 
| Spirit; and this was their work and service, even| 
to preach the light, to deliver their message con- 
cerning the light, which they heard of Christ, and | 
| were sent by him to preach ; so that they were to 
tell men what the light was, and where it was to} 
be found; and to turn men from darkness to light, 
from sin and unrighteousness, to purity and right- 
eousness, from the spirit and power of Satan, to| 
the Spirit and power of the living God, that so 
they might come from under Satan’s authority, 
|power and kingdom of darkness, into the light) 
| wherein Christ reigns as King, priest and prophet, 
unto and over all his; who is faithful in all his 
|house,.and Son and Lord of all, distributing life, 
| righteousness, mercy and peace to his whole fa- 
imily, as they abide in him, and walk in subjec- 
|tion to his Spirit. So that there is no condem- 
ination to them that are gathered unto Christ, in- 
| grafted into him, and who abide in him (walking | 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit), who is) 
the quickener, guide and rule of all the children 
lof the new covenant. For Christ is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life, in and to them all, and is 
made by God all in all unto them. He is their 
Shepherd, their King, their Captain, their vine, 
their olive-tree, their leader, their door, their path, | 
their righteousness, their holiness, their wisdom, 
their redemption, their altar, their sacrifice, their 
priest, their prophet, their sabbath, their light, 
their day-spring, their bright and morning star, 
their sun, their shield, their rock and their high 
tower. What shall | say? God hath gathered 
together all things into one, even in him, whose 
Spirit, life, and light eternal is the one substance, 
which answers all the figures and shadows of the 
law, and they are all comprehended, and fulfilled, 
and end in him. So that he is the end of the 
law for righteousness, to all that believe in him. 
And he ministers righteousness, he ministers 
Truth, he ministers life, he ministers salvation, 
he ministers power, he ministers pure heavenly 
wisdom ; and no good thing will he withhold from 
them that come unto him in the drawings of his 
Father, and follow him whithersoever he leads, 
and obey his gospel, which is everlastingly new 
and living. Now it is not only read, that God is 
ilight; but the message hath been received, and 
persons chosen, and sent forth by God to publish 
it; and to turn men from darkness to light, and 
from Satan’s power to God. And, blessed be the 











(in the power and authority of the Most High) 
hath not been in vain. But the captivity of many 
has been broken by the power of light, and the 
power and strength of darkness (inwardly) over. 
turned by it. Oh! how hath the strong man, 
which kept the house, before the stronger than he 
appeared in the name and authority of his Fa. 
ther; | say how hath he trembled at the inward 
and spiritual appearance of him that was stronger 
than he? and how have the pillars of the old 
building been shaken? How hath the witness of 
God been reached to in men’s spirits? How have 
the dead been raised, the blind eye opened, the 
deaf ear unstopped, the dumb tongue loosed, the 
lame caused to leap as an hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb to sing, the inward spiritual leprosy 
cleansed, and done away forever, the wounded 
healed, the broken-hearted bound up? And what 
hath not the Lord done inwardly and spiritually 
for his people, who have been sensible of his ap. 
pearance, and gathered by his Spirit and power 
to the true Shilo, who is the true Shepherd, the 
land of the living, the holy city and temple, the 
light of the city, the life of the city, the gates and 
wall of the city, the king and kingdom both ? for 
his life, his nature, his Spirit is all and in all, 
Ah, what do we desire to have, but Christ the 
Seed, and this seed sown in our hearts and abid. 
ing in us, and his life, righteousness and glory, 
his holy power, dominion and kingdom, spring. 
ing up in it? And as, in the apostles’ days, there 
was the seal to their testimony in people’s hearts, 
where their ministry was ordered by the Lord, 
and was received ; even so it is now. Oh! how 
doth the Witness answer in men’s hearts and 
consciences! And they that keep to the Witness, 
and its testimony, not hearkening after words to 
the wisdom of the flesh; how do they become 
living epistles, to be seen and read of all men, as 
the Lord pleaseth to open that eye in any, which 
can see and read. 

“* Now, to be often testifying of this light which 
the Lord hath visited us with, and wherein we 
experience the knowledge of his Son, and redemp- 
tion by him), to us it is not grievous ; and it is 
good and safe for others, ‘Therefore, it arising 
in my heart in the springings of life, and lying 
upon me (as in the sight of the Lord) to give 
forth this further short testimony, for the sakes 
of such as have any desire to know and experi- 
ence the ‘Truth, as it is in Jesus; 1 am given up 
in spirit to serve my God therein, and to give it 
forth in humility, in fear, in tenderness of spirit, 
in true love, with breathings to my God, that he 
would please to open the hearts of those that be 
inclined to read it, that they may feel somewhat 
of that in themselves, from which the testimony 
came ; and so therefrom may hear, in true sense 
and understanding, the true and good report of 
the sound of life and salvation in this our age, 
and may learn so to turn inwardly from the dark- 
ness to the light, from the power of Satan to 
God’s Spirit and appearance inwardly, that the 
arm of the Lord may be revealed in them, and 
powerfully stretched out for them, And this is 
the precious knowledge of Christ indeed, even to 
know Christ the power of God, Christ the wisdom 
of God, inwardly revealed and working in the 
heart, destroying sin there, and building up the 
holy building, wherein he himself will dwell and 
reign, Oh! that all that truly breathe after him, 
might not be withheld from him (and his living 
testimony, and inward appearance) by the power 
of darkness and deceit, which works subtilly in 
the heart, against the appearance, power, and 
work of the Lord there, but might thus come to 
know him! Amen.” 


which laid several inches deep on a level. The} Lord, the publishing of this precious testimony] N. Jersey, Fifth mo., 1854, 
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Experiment in Bread Making.—Two French.-| at sea, in the army abroad, or in foreign coun-/entered into with the Congress of the United 
men, named Martin and Moriam, attended the/ tries, was about a quarter of a million, At the 


meeting of the Marylebone Board of Guardians, 
and applied for the use of the bakery of the work- 
house in order to perform an experiment in bread- 
making. ‘They assert that they can produce 150 
four-pound loaves from a sack of flour, now pro- 
ducing only from 90 to 100, The bread, so 
made, has been tested by chemical authorities in 
France, and they report that it contains all the 
qualities of the best bread, and nothing prejudicial 
to health. The plan is a secret known only to 
its inventors, ‘The application was granted. The 
experiment was made on Thursday, and was per- 
fectly successful. Two sacks of flour, under 
seal, were issued by the workhouse authorities, 
One was worked up by English bakers, and pro- 
duced 90 loaves, weighing 360 pounds, ‘The 
other was worked up by the French bakers, upon 
the new principle, and yielded 134 loaves, weigh- 
ing 520 pounds, It is admitted that the experi- 
ment was fairly performed, Many scientific men 
were present.—London paper, 





The First of New York.—The first vessel that 
entered the bay of New York was a yacht of 
eighty tons, called the Half-Moon, manned by 
sixteen or twenty Dutchmen and Englishmen, 
commanded by Hendreick Hudson, The date 
was September 1, 1609—two hundred and forty- 
four years ago. Hudson described the adjacent 
country as **a very good land to fall into, and a 
pleasant land to see.” Such it was then, and 
such it is still, He sailed up to Albany, was en- 
chanted with the country, went home and gave 
such a glowing account of it, that Dutch adven- 
turers soon came over in considerable numbers, 

The first houses erected on Manhattan Island 
were cabins, arid they stood near the present Bat- 
tery. ‘The first business carried on was trading 
with the Indians for furs. 
New York—forerunner of Westervelt—was Hen- 
dreick Corstizensen, who for several years super- 
intended the peltry trade for a Dutch company. 


The first vessel built in New York was most fitly | 


and prophetically named “ ‘The Unrest.” Captain 
Block built and commanded her, 

The first band of permanent settlers arrived 
from Holland in 1625. ‘They came in two ships, 
and brought one hundred and three head of cattle, 
horses, sheep, and pigs; bought the whole island 
—iwenty-two thousand acres—of the Indians, for 
twenty-four dollars, and built, besides their own 
residences, a horse-mill, the upper story of which 
served asa church, In 1628, an act was passed 
by the Dutch government which has influence to 
this hour. It gave to all persons who should send 


out a colony of fifty adults the title of * Patroons,” | 


and the privilege of selecting any land, except on 
the island of Manhattan, “ for.a distance of eight 
miles on each side of any river, and as far inland 
as should be thought convenient.”—Valentine’s 


History of New York. 


en nl 


Curiosities of a Census. 


There are some curious results brought to light 
by the late British census respecting the social 
life of modern England. ‘The enumeration was 
taken, in a single night, by leaving schedules at 


The first “ headman” of 


beginning of the century, the population of the 
United Kingdom was eleven millions, so that it 
has nearly doubled in fifty years. This ratio of 
increase is not so great, however, as that in the 
United States. Every year, according to the 
census, 115,000 persons die in England of pre- 
ventable diseases. The cholera deaths, in a few 
months, at the last visitation of the disease, 
| amounted to 72,000, or, as the census puts it, as 


Napoleon, including Waterloo, When sanitary 
measures shall have been made more perfect, both 
these causes of premature death, it is thought, will 
be partially, if not completely, removed. 

These are only preliminary facts however, The 
real point to which we wish to call attention re- 
lates to the increase of towns in England. For 
\the first time in her history the population of the 
‘rural districts, including the small towns, is no 
larger than that of the cities and larger towns, 
The consequence is that England no longer grows 
enough food for her population. She has ceased 
to be an agricultural nation, and has become a 
manufacturing and commercial one, With some 
persons this is regarded as an advance in civiliza- 
tion. ‘They contend that town populations are 
more intelligent than country ones; that life in 
cities, may, on the whole, be rendered more 
|healthy ; and that England can, with safety and 
comfort, hold ten times as great a population as 
she does now, Other persons maintain that the 
| nation has reached its culminating point, and must 
now begin to decline, for that, in all ages, a pre- 
ponderating town population has sowed the seeds 
of death in kingdoms, ‘The Free Traders gene- 
|rally hold to the first opinion, the Protectionists 
and Conservatives to the last. But, whichever is 
right, the great fact cannot be altered. ‘The urban 
population of England is destined to increase still 
ifurther, and the rural to decline proportionally ; 
}and so the problem, whether a nation can prosper 
or not, which has to import a large portion of its 
food, will be worked out again :—time will show 
\if with a different result from former trials. 

The second point to which we would call atten- 
tion is the great prevalency of celibacy in Eng- 
‘land. Out of a return of 67,609 households, only 
| 41,916 are genuine families, the remaining being 
'domicles kept by bachelors, spinsters, widows or 
As this is not an exceptional state- 





| widowers, 
ment, but given as a fair average of the census 
report, more than a third of the adult population 
of England would appear to be unmarried.— 
| Daily Paper, 
—— 

Missouri and Free Negroes.—A decision on the 
'right of free negroes emigrating from other States 


| Monroe county, at the late February term—Jus- 
| tices Campbell and Herndon on the bench, Arm- 
stead, a free negro, of good moral character, emi- 
grated to that State from Virginia some three or 
four years ago, and applied to the county court 
and obtained a license to reside in Monroe county, 
|under the provisions of she statute made and pro- 
vided. Recently proceedings were commenced in 
| the aforesaid court for the purpose of revoking the 
| license of said free negro; alleging as a cause for 





ito Missouri, was delivered by the county court of | 


States by Missouri, upon her admission into the 
Union, 

The question was elaborately and ably argued 
by James Carr and W, J. Howell,—Mr, Carr con- 
tending that the proceedings should be sustained, 
and the license revoked, because the prohibitory 
statute was constitutional and proper. Maj. Howell 
contended that Missouri was bound by her own 
solemn compact and agreement, by which she had 
pledged herself never to pass any law prohibiting 


much as the nine greatest battles in the wars of| any citizen of any one of the States of this Union 


from emigrating to Missouri, and enjoying all the 
privileges of citizens of like class in the State. 
The court sustained the motion and dismissed the 
proceedings, declaring that the legislature of the 
State had no right to disregard and violate the 
solemn compact entered into by Missouri in order 
to be admitted as a State of the American confe- 
deracy ; and therefore that the act prohibiting free 
negroes and mulattoes from emigrating to the 
State was unconstitutional and void.—Late Pa, 
ee ee 

The English Language.—The words of the 
English language are a compound of several for- 
eign languages. The English language may be 
looked on as a compilation, both in words and 
expressions, of various dialects, _ Their origin is 
from the Saxon language, Our laws were derived 
from the Norman, our military terms from the 
French, our scientific names {rom the Greek, and 
our stock of nouns from the Latin, through the 
medium of the French. Almost all the verbs in 
the English language are taken from the German, 
and nearly every noun or adjective is taken from 
other dialects. The English language is com- 
posed of 15,734 words, of which 6732 are from 
Latin, 4312 from the French, 1665 from the 
Saxon, 1168 from the Greek, 691 from the Dutch, 
211 from the Italian, 106 from the German, (not 
including verbs,) 9V from the Welsh, 75 from the 
Danish, 56 from the Spanish, 50 from the Ice- 
landic, 34 from the Swedish, 31 from the Gothic, 
16 {rom the Hebrew, 15 trom the Teutonic, and 
the remainder from the Arabic, Syriac, Turkish, 
Portuguese, lrish, Scotch, and other languages, 

—— 

Currents of the Pacific.—The 28th of October, 
a small cask driited ashore near Honolula, which 
was opened by a native and found to contain a 
tin box. In this tin box was a memorandum writ- 
ten in several languages, to the effect that the cask 
was thrown overboard from H, B. M. ship Rattle- 
snake, on the 20th July, 1853, latitude 21 de- 
grees 7 minutes N., longitude 151 degrees 31 mi- 
nutes W, It was requested that any one finding 
the cask should forward it to the Admiralty, ia 
England, in order that the currents might be de- 
jtermined which had floated the cask until picked 
up. it thus appears that the cask was just one 
hundred days afloat, and in that time had accom- 
plished a disiance west by north, of 360 miles, 
showing a current, including, however, the action 


of the winds, of three and a half miles every 
twenty-four hours, 








Not an Enthusiast—The energy of the man- 
ner of the late Rowland Hill, and the power of 
his voice, are said to have beea at times over- 
whelming. While once preaching at Wotton. 





every house ; by inquiring of vessels when they revocal that he had emigrated to the State from |under-Exige, his country residence, he was car- 
reached port; «nd by having proper officers to the State of Virginia, in violation of the statute of'| ried wang by the impetuous rush of his feelings, 
hunt up the statistics of vagabondcy. It required | 1847, which declares that no free negro or mu- ane raising himself to his full height, exclaimed, 
forty thousand agents to manage the affair, The | latto shall come to the State under any pretext Beware, | am in earnest ; men call mean enthu- 
result showed that, out of a total population of| whatever. A motion was filed moving the court | slast, but L am not; mine are words of truth aod 
21,121,967—20,000 were absent in France, 2783/|to dismiss the proceedings, because the statute | soberuess, Wheu | first came into this part of 


in Russia, 1235 in ‘Turkey, 649 in China, and 
others elsewhere, ‘Ihe whole number of persons 


was unconstitutional and void—ihat the statute 
was enacted in violation of the solemn compact 





| the couatry, | was walking on yonder hill; | saw 


a gravel-pit fall in, and bury three human beings 
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alive. I lifted up my voice so loud, that I was 
heard -to the town below, a distance of a mile. 
Help came and rescued two of the poor sufferers. 
No one called me an enthusiast then—and when 
I see eternal destruction ready to fall upon poor 
sinners, and about to entomb them irrecoverably 
in an eternal mass of woe, and call on them to 
escape by repenting and fleeing to Christ, shall | 
be called an enthusiast? No, sinner, I am not 
an enthusiast in so doing.” 





Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad,.—Large as 
has been the business on the Ohio and Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad this season, it is said that fifty per 
cent. more freight would have passed over it if the 
machinery of the road had been sufficient to carry 
it. The company has used extraordinary exer. 
tions to stock the road ; but the limited number ol 


locomotive factories in the country is not equal to| 


the great demand made upon them.—Ledger. 
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As had been anticipated, the Bill establishing 
the territories of Kansas and Nebraska, and re- 
pealing the clause of the Compromise Act of 
1820, prohibiting the introduction of Slavery 
north of 36° 30’ North latitude, passed the House 


of Representatives on the 23rd inst., the session | 
having been continued throughout the afternoon | 


and evening of the 22d, and until one o’clock a. 
m. of the next day, On the final vote there were 
113 yeas and 100 nays. As it was amended in 
the House, the bill will have to go back to the 
Senate. 
So far as human foresight can discover, this is 
the most fearful inroad which slavery has made 
upon the rights and interests of the free States 
since the institution of our Government, and ap- 
pears likely to place within the slaveholders’ 
grasp, the means of extending their influence and 
securing their power, until their aggressions be- 
come insupportable to those not immediately con- 
nected with them, and the inhabitants of the nomi- | 
nally free States are goaded into resistance, and| 
prepared to lay aside those party feelings which | 
now fetter their strength, and which have induced | 
a large number amongst them to sacrifice truth, 
justice and honour, and adopt a measure which | 
must, we think, degrade the country in the eyes| 
of the civilized world, 
Since the agitation respecting the introduction | 
of the State of Missouri, there has no subject come | 
before Congress, connected with the civil polity | 
of the Government, that has apparently produced | 
a more wide-spread or deeper fi eling in the com- | 
munity, than the Nebraska Bill; and the opinion | 
of a large part of the people opposed to it, in the} 
North and West, has been expressed in every | 





way in which it is usual to manifest the popular|the scenes which have been enacting for some 
sentiment; while there has been little or no ex-| weeks past at the seat of Government. 


hibit of any very strong desire on the part of the 
prosiavery party to have the prohibiting clause 
of the Act of 1820 annulled. And yet the votes} 
in both the Senate and House of Representatives, | 
conclusively show, that Northern and Western | 
politicians,—the political gamesters—who are de- 
pendent upon the people tor their offices, believe | 
that a majority of them are in favour of, or indil-| 
ferent to the measure, otherwise their votes ae 
have been diflerent; for they have on more than 
one occasion shown that principles have but little | 
influence except as they conform with their selfish 
interest. Theoretically our Government is strictly 
representative; and within the limits of the Con- 
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stitution, the majority is absolute. The represen- 
tative is accountable to his constituents, and knows 
that if he disregards or counteracts their wishes, 
he will be dismissed from their service. How 
then are we to account for the discrepancy be- 
| tween the feelings manifested by those who have 
| raised their voices against the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill, and the action of those supposed to 
represent them in the Legislative Halls at Wash- 
ington, who have voted for its enactment? 

We cannot but fear, that it is because.these 
men know, or at least have strong reason to be- 
lieve, there is an under current of very different | 
feeling pervading a majority of the people, which | 
overlooks or sets at naught considerations of jus- 
| tice and right when they conflict with party alle- 
giance, or oppose long-cherished prejudices. Is 
there not reason to apprehend that this deplorable | 
| legislation is but an external evidence of a wide- | 
seated, deep-rooted unsoundness in the public| 
morals, and that notwithstanding the loud and | 
/earnest protest raised by a large and respectable | 
portion of the community against the nefarious | 
violation of the pledge solemnly made by the go- | 
|vernment, and against the spread of slavery | 

throughout that vast extent of country, from which 
Congress had declared it should be forever ex-| 
| cluded, yet the Senators and Representatives from 
many of the free States, who spare no pains to| 
| ascertain the sentiments of those on whose votes | 





they must depend, have good reason to believe, | 
that their course on this question will not prevent 
them from receiving the support of a majority at 
home? 

We fully believe that a very large majority of 
\the people in the United States is opposed to sla- 
very in the abstract. They believe it to be a great | 
evil, and they would be glad if the country was| 
‘rid of it: but in the free States they neither see, | 
nor, so far as they are aware, feel its evils. Poli-| 
tical party feeling takes strong hold on them, 
and both the great political parties have striven to 
put slavery out of their pale. When called on to 
lexercise the elective franchise, the masses too 
readily follow their leaders, without inspecting 
very narrowly the morals and upright life of the 
'candidates, provided they promise largely to pro- | 
mote party interests; and so negative is the feel- 
ing respecting slavery that it is rarely taken into 
consideration by them, or the question enteriained, 
whether those asking to be elected will attempt to | 
restrict or extend it. Were the principles and 
feelings of the great body of the people in the free | 
States what they should be, this indifference would 
not exist, It remains to be seen whether the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, as it is called, | 


will arouse the true friends of freedum and of the | 
country, to make proper exertions to bring the 
people to think and act aright on the question. 
We feel no disposition to meddle with party poli- 
tics, and have referred to them merely because 
they atlord a solution of the enigma presented in 


| 


‘The Slave power is undeniably in the ascend- 
ant, and having exceeded beyond all expectation, 
in overturning the barrierg heretofore opposed to 
its sway, it is already boldly demanding another 
sacrigce from the country, to gratify its insatiable | 
cravings, and there is great reason to fear there 
is not strength of principle left to oppose it suc- 
cessfully. We allude to the projected seizure of | 
Cuba, or the determined attempt to plunge the 
country into war with Spain, in order to obtain | 
that coveted island. | 

We should think that even the most enthu-| 
siastic admirers of * Uncle ‘lom’s Cabin,” must 
by this time be convinced that this collosal evil 













is not to be shaken by works of fiction; and 
it has long been evident that unchristian denun. 
ciations of slaveholders, and propositions for 
violent measures against slavery, especially 
when mingled with infidel sentiments, and 
tirades against the professors of religion who 
cannot unite in such measures, tend to disgust the 
public mind with the subject, and repel many 
sober-minded men, who do not sufficiently diseri. 
minate between the importance of the cause itself 
and the unwise course of many who profess to be 
its especial advocates, from giving such expres. 
sion of their detestation of the system, as would 
be productive of permanent effects. We think 
the events that are transpiring show the necessit 

for renewed zeal on the part of the friends of the 
poor slave, and instead of allowing them to dis. 
hearten, and paralize their efforts for his benefit, 
they should stimulate to greater exertions; but 
those exertions to be availing, must be entered 
into and prosecuted under the influence of that 
wisdom which * is first pure, then peaceable, gen. 
tle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits.” Especially does it become the members 
of our religious Society to keep themselves clear 
of party heats, arising out of, or connected with 
the political strife to which slavery may give 
birth, and avoiding all “entangling alliances” 
with others, seek to awaken a more fervent con- 


jcern within our own borders, that our hands may 


be made and kept clean of the sin and guilt, that 
in respect to slavery as to other things, attaches 
to all who * knowing to do good, doeth it not,” 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The last advices from Europe are by the steamship 
Franklin, bringing Liverpool dates to the 10th inst. 

The accounts from the seat of war on the Black Sea 
and the Danube, are of bombardments, destruction of 
property, and loss of life. No event of importance, 
likely to tend towards the conclusion of this bloody 
business, has taken place. The apparent success in 
the recent conflicts is with the Turks and their allies, 

MEXICO.—The war between Santa Anna and Alva- 
rez still continues. Alvarez at last accounts appeared 
to be successful. 

UNITED STATES.—The only important news from 
Washington, is the final passage of the Nebraska Bill 
by the House of Representatives ;—majority 13. Those 
who have assisted in this disgraceful measure will be 
remembered. 

Crops throughout the country generally promise well, 
although particular kinds in some places are likely to 
be short. The fly has injured the wheat in a few spots, 

Treaties have been made with the Indians, by which 
the poor, degraded, and diminishing remnants of tribes 
have ceded new tracts of land to the United States. 

ennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 152. 

Ohio.—A great storm on the Ohio river, on the 16th 
inst., has destroyed the suspension bridge at Wheeling. 

California.—Markets dul!l,—produce from mines good. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee charged with the oversight of this 


| Institution, will meet there, on Fourth-day, the 7th of 


next month, at 10 o'clock, a. M. 

The Committee on Admissions, meet at 8 o’clock the 
same morning ;—the Committee on Instruction, on the 
preceding evening, at 7$ o’clock,—and the Visiting 
Committee, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 3d proximo. 

Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 

Philad., Fifth mo. 20th, 1853. 
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Diep, on the 10th ultimo, at the residence of her bro- 
ther, Isaac Jackson, in this city, Purse Jackson, in the 
77th year of her age, a member of the Northern District 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, of pulmonary disease, on the 6th instant, at the 
residence of his father-in-law, Joseph Larken, George 
J. SmepLeY, in the 33rd year of his age; a member of 
Concord Mouthly Meeting, Pa. 
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